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edge can only be assumed, and forever must remain hypothetical 
under any and every case of assumption, then it should be as clearly 
recognized that any sort of 'pouring' between minds is entirely 
superfluous for explaining cognition between them. Professor 
James tells us that he 'postulates your mind' because he 'sees 
your body acting in a certain way. ' But if this postulate is correct, 
that your body and mind do exist, and do act in the proper way 
and moment for his 'seeing,' then his 'seeing' is correct, however 
solipsistic all things and minds may be; and, given this fact, there 
is no need of any 'functional' pouring between minds, or of any 
further and duplicate postulate to establish its validity. Sim- 
ilarly, if he postulates the universe, and this postulate is correct— 
if the universe does exist and does perform in lawful accord with 
one's perceptions and conceptions, however solipsistic these may be- 
then the validity of our knowledge of the universe rests sufficiently 
on the correctness of this postulate, and needs no other in turn to 
validate it. In a word, lawfulness is sufficient for knowledge. No 
'pouring' of any sort is needed. 

In short, the validity of any theory of knowledge is one thing. 
The expansion of any theory of knowledge, to cover all the details 
of the universe in accord with that theory and to complete our con- 
ceptions of it, is quite another thing. If all knowledge is necessarily 
hypothetical (and surely the history of philosophy has given suffi- 
cient warning that it is) then this truth can not be got over by 
making any sort of hypothesis of details. And finally, since the 
existence of things and minds other than one's own mind, and their 
lawful performance in accord with one's perceptions and conceptions 
must be postulated in any case ; therefore it should be obvious that 
the further assumption of 'sleeps' that are forbidden, by 'continuous 
transformation,' and of 'meetings' that are fundamentally incon- 
gruous of it, in no least way substantiate the validity of Professor 
James's transitional philosophy and render his necessary primary 
postulates incredible just in proportion as these additional postulates 
are superfluous and contradictory. Herbert Nichols. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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THE FIFTH MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE American Philosophical Association held its fifth annual 
meeting at Cambridge, December 27-29, 1905, on invitation 
of the Department of Philosophy of Harvard University, on the 
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occasion of the formal opening of Emerson Hall. The exercises in 
connection with the opening of this building which Harvard Uni- 
versity has devoted to philosophy and psychology were held on the 
afternoon of December 27, with Professor Miinsterberg, chairman of 
the department, presiding. Addresses were made by President 
Eliot and Dr. Edward Emerson. The exercises were followed by a 
joint discussion with the American Psychological Association of ' The 
Affiliation of Psychology with Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. ' 
The discussion was led by Professors Miinsterberg, Hall, Angell, 
Taylor and Thilly. The Association was hospitably entertained by 
the Harvard Corporation at luncheon at the Harvard Union at one 
o'clock of the same day, and in the evening by Professor and Mrs. 
Miinsterberg at their home. Professor Dewey, president of the 
Association, read his address on the evening of December 28, on the 
subject, 'Beliefs and Realities.' The address was followed by a 
smoker of the philosophical and psychological associations at the 
Harvard Union. At the business meeting, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Professor William 
James, of Harvard University, Vice-president, Professor Ernest 
Albee, of Cornell University; Secretary-treasurer, Professor J. 6. 
Hibben, of Princeton University. The following is the program 
of the meeting with brief abstracts of the greater number of the 
papers read: 

Swedenborg's Influence upon Goethe: Prank Sewall. 

Swedenborg's work in philosophy and science was the source of 
Goethe's conception of the world-as-a-whole. There is a close con- 
nection between Kant and Swedenborg in the matter of their re- 
spective 'two world' doctrines, and Goethe was indebted for his 
acquaintance with Swedenborg to Kant, Herder and Schiller, but 
chiefly to Pranklein von Klettenberg, who, in the early seventies, at 
the beginning of the Faust conception, introduced Goethe to the 
'Arcana' of Swedenborg. A parallel was exhibited between Goethe's 
'Deutscher Parnass' and the little-known work of Swedenborg, 'De 
Cultu et Amore Dei,' in which man, the microcosm, reflects all the 
forces and activities of the universe. Goethe's discovery of the 
'Book of Mystery' throws light upon the Faust monologue. Striking 
parallels exist between Swedenborg's 'Heaven and Hell' and Faust's 
translation to the spirit world. Goethe, in his letters and in a review, 
expresses sentiments identical with those of Swedenborg, and a lively 
interest in the latter 's thought. The author finds in Faust's realiza- 
tion of the 'fair moment' in his vision before he dies an echo of 
Swedenborg's doctrine of mutual service. To Swedenborg, then, 
Goethe owed the Weltanschauung in which man accomplishes his 
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development through nature to the world of spirit, a conviction 
summed up in the closing lines of Faust. Recent literature was 
specified. 

The Conditions of Greatest Progress in American Philosophy: D. 

S. Miller. 

The social development of philosophy has only begun. We are 
here still in an age of individualism, in which the favorite product 
is a 'system' bearing the personal stamp of its author. In its social 
development philosophy must be international, but a national branch 
may have a growth and fruit of its own. Philosophy will not 
be a science until it has achieved a consensus of experts, i. e., 
a tested method and tested principles. It will not advance con- 
sciously toward this end until it is roused, i. e., until we, its 
laborers, are roused to a sense of public responsibility. Thus 
roused, our first and constant endeavor must be to reach common 
ground. As steps toward this end, let us (1) use as plain English 
as we can; let us (2) practice a searching mutual criticism in the 
interest of an accurate method; let us (3) study the divergent tem- 
peraments that find expression in philosophy; let us (4) draw our- 
selves, on one side, closer to life by cultivating in common, as an 
essential part of philosophy, that Lebensweisheit toward which un- 
philosophic thought in America has contributed so powerful an 
impulse. 

The Influence of American Political Theories upon the Conception 

of the Absolute: I. Woodbridge Riley. 

The conception of the absolute in America assumes the form of 
monism in the seventeenth century, dualism in the eighteenth, pan- 
theism in the nineteenth. Under Puritanism there is one, supreme, 
self-sufficient being, the sole ruler and disposer of all things; under 
deism a deity whose powers and functions are limited by a law out- 
side himself,— the law of nature, inviolable and immutable; under 
transcendentalism the deity, becoming immanent, is submerged in 
nature, can scarce be distinguished from the cosmic processes. As 
with Spinoza, so with Emerson, the concept of God and the concept 
of the world-ground are identical, the absolute is one with the order- 
ing and creative power of the universe. The problem is to show 
how these conceptions were influenced by the current theories of 
government— under absolute monarchy sovereignty being conceived 
as given by God to the king, under limited monarchy as shared 
between ruler and subject in a dual control, under representative 
democracy as vested in the people through the inalienable right of 
the law of nature. Here chief reference is made to such writers as 
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John Wise, Jonathan Mayhew and "William Livingstone, who, rely- 
ing on the European jurists of the naturrecht school, formed a 
genuine philosophic background for the whole movement. 

The Kantian Doctrine of God as Compared with that of Plato and 
Aristotle: William T. Harris. 

A Philosophical Pilgrimage. Reflections of a Visit to the Homes 
and Abodes of Berkeley, Hume, Locke and Descartes: Francis 
B. Brandt. (Read by title.) 

The Significance of Methodological Principles: Ernest Albee. 

Rationalism has been a far more persistent tendency in modern 
thought than is commonly recognized. While the critical philos- 
ophy, logically developed, carries one beyond rationalism, Kant's 
own system is rationalistic in important respects, both on the theo- 
retical and on the practical side. This is plainly true of his so-called 
'constitutive' principles, in so far as these are involved with his 
table of quasi-logical categories; but his actual use of 'regulative' 
principles, as applied to the solution of the problems of ethics, is 
open to much the same criticism. Yet regulative principles, in the 
larger sense of the methodological principles of science and philos- 
ophy, are the salvation of idealistic philosophy, if properly inter- 
preted. In what relation, then, do these regulative or methodo- 
logical principles stand to reality? Assuming, as we nearly all 
practically do, that reality can only mean experience in the largest 
sense, the difficulty seems to be that science becomes progressively 
abstract, while experience remains concrete. As our scientific prin- 
ciples become accurately formulated they seem to depart from the 
'reality' of immediate experience. We forget that, in proportion 
as our methodological principles are practically helpful in organ- 
izing our knowledge and thus enabling us to deal effectively with 
concrete experience, they are necessarily informing us with regard 
to the organic constitution of reality. Not brute experience, but 
organized experience, is the real, though in a sense also ideal. 

Induction and the Disjunctive Syllogism: W. P. Montague. 
This paper will be printed in full in this Journal. 

Connection between Logic and Mathematics: Mrs. C. Ladd 
Franklin. 

Experience and Thought: J. E. Creiohton. 

This paper refers to certain fundamental doctrines regarding the 
nature of experience which are involved in the current discussion 
of pragmatism. Its main thesis is, that completely to get rid of 
dualism, and to attain to a truly functional standpoint, it is neces- 
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sary to regard knowledge as the process through which a subject 

expresses and realizes a rational life. 

Evolution and the Absolute: H Heath Bawden. 

Conservation and evolution seem to present a fatal dilemma: the 
universe is either a closed system or a progressive growth. We can 
not believe that something has evolved out of nothing; this strikes 
at the rationality of the universe. But to regard the universe as a 
completed system strikes at its morality. The only recourse is to 
recognize the functional character of the distinction between essence 
and origin. The question of absolute origin can not be answered 
because it can not rationally be asked. The ideas of unity (con- 
servation) and continuity (evolution) are true only when interpreted 
in terms of each other. Science must assume the conservation of 
the system within which she is working in order to make the evolu- 
tionary statement useful, while, on the other hand, the continual 
evolution of new meanings is necessary to make the conservation 
doctrine intelligible. This point of view reconciles evolutionism 
and absolutism by showing the functional nature of the absolute. 

Consciousness and Evolution: Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

To regard consciousness as an outcome of evolutionary processes 
involves a radical transformation of many of the fundamental prob- 
lems of modern philosophy, because these problems have been con- 
trolled by an initial conception of consciousness which is not evolu- 
tionary. This conception involves the positing of the mind as an 
original capacity or receptacle endowed with certain constitutional 
powers and needing the operation of some agency to give it the 
content known as the content of consciousness. The mind is thus 
conceived as an end-term of a relation. To the resulting line of 
thought the evolutionary conception of consciousness presents a 
striking contrast. Here the mind is not posited as an end-term, but 
rather processes of various sorts are conceived, undergoing continual 
reorganization until they become conscious, and thus lead to the 
recognition that as conscious processes they are not original but 
derived. Although the evolutionary conception has not been as 
clearly worked out as the other, it tends to render the general 
philosophical problems arising from the end-term conception of 
mind largely meaningless. This is significantly illustrated in the 
body-mind controversy, the doctrine of mental states and the cur- 
rent conception of evolution. 
The Formal Fallacy in Subjectivism: A. E. Taylor. 

Pure subjectivism, a doctrine still expressed by philosophical 
physicists and biologists, and occasionally by professional philos- 
ophers, is the doctrine that what each state of mind knows is its 
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own occurrence as a mental process. This amounts to holding that 
the relation of percipient to percept is logically of such a nature as 
to have itself, and nothing but itself, as its sequent or second term. 
But there seems to be a logical impossibility of the existence of such 
a relation, since it inevitably involves an indefinite regress, and this 
regress is of an illegitimate kind, inasmuch as its completion would 
be necessary before we could even say what we mean by the second 
term of the perceptual relation, i. e., the perceived object. To escape 
the illegimate regress, we are bound to assume that there is at least 
one instance of a process of perception in which the relation (the 
process) and its sequent (the perceived object) are not identical. 
Thus the theory of knowledge must necessarily start from the stand- 
point of natural realism, though it does not follow that it must also 
end there. 

Pure Science and Pragmatism: E. G. Spaulding. 

Certain branches of science, e. g., the 'New Physics,' are pointed 
to by the pragmatist as exemplifying his theory of procedure. 
Accordingly let us examine the presuppositions, structure, etc., of 
physical science, and ask if they are compatible with pragmatistic 
assertions and especially with the philosophy of pure experience. 
Firstly, it is found that, by the symbolic judgments, qualities not 
given in perception are known. Nor can the meanings here be 
imaged. Secondly, to satisfy 'alogical' needs, knowledge has the 
purpose of conserving and furthering life; this by inferring, pre- 
dicting. Such knowledge is a mental transition from perceived 
to unperceived. What is the ground for the validity of the in- 
ference? Not the plan itself! Necessity, invariableness, un- 
equivocal connection are demanded. These are not found in the 
conscious series. Therefore only in an 'other,' a non-immanent, 
i. e., transcendent, object. This is 'Denkobject' as opposed to 
'Denkinhalt.' In knowing it the act of cognition transcends itself. 
Examination of the kinds of cognition shows self-transcendency to 
be an essential characteristic, and that the 'other' referred to may be 
independent of and different in kind from the cognitive act. So in 
perception the object of perception is not content. The false, e. g., 
hallucination, implies the true, and this is implied by all. The ob- 
ject of perception is the transcendent causal 'Regelmassigkeit.' 
Examination of the philosophy of pure experience shows this to 
be inconsistent with the realism which the success of knowledge as 
an 'instrument' implies. The ground for the validity of knowledge 
(physics) is, therefore, external to knowledge itself, and is also 
object and source of knowledge. Experience must be defined in the 
light of this. Cognitive experience is different from the others: it 
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has transcendency; and scientific knowledge is different from per- 
ception. There is knowledge of the 'not-given,' if 'given' means 
consciousness. 

Scholasticism and Reaction: Brother Chrysostom. 

Scholasticism has too often been considered in its purely static 
phase ; its dynamic side is far more in touch with our age. Its fun- 
damental principles of act and potency, form and matter, present 
firm points of contact with modern science. While potency in gen- 
eral and matter in particular have traits in common with the ac- 
cepted doctrine of the indestructibility of matter in the present 
meaning of that term, act and form are in striking harmony with 
the principles of modern biology. There was a dictum of the school- 
men to the effect that, 'Whatever is received is received according to 
the nature of the receiver. ' Its truth receives confirmation, not only 
in the mineral kingdom, in the various kinds of motion classified by 
Aristotle, but also in the domain of the plant and the animal. Living 
organisms receive from heredity and environment, and this central 
nucleus they modify by their innate spontaneity and adaptability— 
a line of thought leading naturally to histology and morphology. 
Sensation and intellection were both held by the schoolmen to be 
reactions, but reactions of so excellent a nature as really to express 
in their perceptive phase some portions of external reality. On sen- 
sation depended passion, with its attendant muscular reactions; on 
intellection hung deliberate exercise of the will. Both these forms 
of cognition, as well as the resultant appetitions, contributed to build 
up habit, whereby many reactions gradually lapsed from conscious- 
ness and gave room for new reactions and new habits. 

A Criticism of Psychophysical Parallelism as an Ontology: H. H. 

HORNE. 

The theory of parallelism serves in three fields, viz., psychology, 
the philosophy of evolution and ontology. As an ontology parallel- 
ism appears in a harmonizing role, agreeing with the materialist, 
the idealist, the dualist and the agnostic monist in their character- 
istic positions. In this role parallelism is too vague as an ontology 
to satisfy the adherents of any of the older systems. Essentially, 
parallelism as an ontology is dualistic, and, as such, is subject to the 
objection that being is a unity ; for the unity of consciousness gives 
unity to any proposed dualism or pluralism; for unifying relation- 
ships must exist between the supposed dual parts: for, further, only 
a unitary being can be infinite. Again, parallelism does not explain 
why there should be any reality at all, nor why it should take the 
parallelistic form ; it only formulates. And it makes a poor formu- 
lation in maintaining a parallelism between the psychical and the 
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physical, for individuality characterizes the psychical hut not the 
physical, while extension, quantity and space characterize the phys- 
ical but not the psychical. Thus parallelism takes seriously a mathe- 
matical figure of speech. Again, in denying causal relation between 
mind and body while affirming this concomitant variation it violates 
one of Mill's methods for determining causal connection. In justifi- 
cation it transforms the causal concept from equivalence, or identity, 
into concomitance. Further, no parallelist has been able to show how 
the unity of human consciousness can have arisen through the fusion 
of the psychic sides of atoms. And, if parallelism is right in main- 
taining that mind does not influence body, it can hardly maintain 
that evolution has proceeded along parallelistic lines, for in evolu- 
tion the useless is eliminated. 

The A/filiation of Philosophy and Psychology in Esthetics: Ethel 
D. Puffer. 

The Quality of Psychical Dispositions: E. A. Pace. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Problems of Philosophy. Harald Hoffding. Translated by Galen 

M. Fisher, with a preface by William James. New York : The Mae- 

millan Co. 1905. Pp. xvi + 201. 

This little work is the outcome of a series of Gastvorlesungen deliv- 
ered by its distinguished author in TJpsala, Sweden. In 1903 it appeared 
in German. Now it is published in an excellent English translation 
which has been prepared under the direction of Professor James, who 
also introduces Hoffding's discussion with a characteristically incisive 
preface. 

As a whole the book forms an ' introduction ' to philosophy or ' out- 
line' of philosophy conceived from the constructive, rather than the 
descriptive point of view. It presents in epitome Professor Hoffding's 
mature opinions on the various philosophical questions — ' so to speak, his 
philosophical testament,' James calls it 1 — with abundant references to the 
more detailed discussions given in his larger works and to current philo- 
sophical literature of importance from other hands. 

The problems of philosophy are reckoned four: the problem of con- 
sciousness, the problem of knowledge, the problem of being and the prob- 
lem of values, — which last is subdivided into the ethical problem and the 
religious problem. At bottom these several problems may be considered 
one, for they all involve the fundamental question of the relation between 
continuity and discontinuity in the knowledge and the being of the world 
(pp. 5, 8). In general, Professor Hoffding ranges himself among the 

"Preface, p. v. 



